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Charles E. Gorton High School in Yonkers is memorial to late superintendent 


Tributes Paid to Late Charles E. Gorton 


Tributes to the late Charles E. Gorton, whose 
death on June 5, 1922 ended 50 years of service 
in the Yonkers public schools, the last 40 years 
of which were as superintendent of schools, 
were paid by speakers at the dedication on 
January 16th of the Charles E. Gorton High 
School, named in memory of the late superin- 
tendent. 

Among the speakers was Regent William J. 
Wallin. Superintendent of Schools Lamont F. 
Hodge presided at the dedication and Dr James 


T. Gorton, a son of the former superintendent, 
presented a picture of his father to the school. 
George L. Bennett is principal of the school. 

In his address, Regent Wallin drew lessons 
from the life and character of Charles E. 
Gorton, pointing out the former  superin- 
tendent’s deep faith in the schools, his convic- 
tion that the keystone in the educational arch 
is the teacher, his passion for thoroughness 
and his insistence upon moral training and the 
inculcating of patriotism. 
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Physical Education Association Will Meet in Rochester 


The eastern district of the American Physical 
Education Association will hold its annual 
meeting on April 2d, 3d and 4th in Rochester. 
This offers an unusual opportunity to super- 
intendents, principals, teachers of physical edu- 
cation and health education, and others who 
are interested in these subjects to hear men and 
women recognized as authorities in this field 
and to witness demonstrations by the pupils of 
the Rochester public schools. 

The fact that the district, which includes all 
the eastern states, will have its meeting in 
Rochester is deemed a recognition of the effec- 
tive work being done in the Rochester schools. 
The first day of the meeting will be visiting 
day when all phases of health physical educa- 
tion activities of the schools may be observed. 
Free automobile service will be available for 
this purpose. 

An interesting program of addresses and dis- 
cussions has been arranged for the general and 
sectional meetings. The first general session 
will take place on the evening of April 2d 
when an address will be made by Dr Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education for Massa- 
chusetts. Music will be furnished by the inter- 
high school orchestra of Rochester. 

At the general session of the following 
morning, Dr William H. P. Emerson, director 
of nutrition clinics for delicate children, of 
Boston, Mass., will be among the speakers. In 
the afternoon there will be sectional meetings 
for men, women and for Y.M.C. A. workers. 
At the men’s athletic section, of which Daniel 
Chase, Chief of the Physical Education Bureau 
of the Department, is chairman, addresses will 
be given by Dr Clark W. Hetherington, former 
head of the physical education work in Cali- 
fornia and now connected with New York 
University; R. K. Atkinson, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; and John L. Griffith, secre- 
tary of the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration. 

The convention banquet on the evening of 
April 3d will be followed by an address by 
Dr W. G. Anderson of Yale University. 

A general session will be held on the morn- 
ing of April 4th with a number of interesting 
speakers. That afternoon there will be a 
physical education demonstration by the Roches- 
ter public schools and other Rochester organ- 
izations. The Rochester schools provide two 


periods of gymnasium instruction each week 
for the pupils of the elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. The first weekly period 
is devoted to gymnastic drills, three-minute 
health talks, games, stunts and tumbling. The 
first seven numbers on the program of the 
demonstration will be illustrative of this period. 
The second weekly period is devoted entirely 
to rhythm instruction, which consists of march- 
ing tactics, maze running, developmental 
rhythmic steps, folk dancing and gymnastic 
dancing. The second five numbers on the 
demonstration program will illustrate the work 
typical of this second period. 

The officers of the district are: president, 
William H. Geer, director of physical educa- 
tion, Harvard University, formerly of the 
Physical Education Bureau of the New York 
State Department of Education; vice presi- 
dent, Mariana Packer, State Normal School, 
Glassboro, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Mira 
Wallace, Normal School, Salem, Mass. Miss 
Wallace was at one time connected with the 
New York State Department of Education as 
instructor in physical education for rural 
schools. 

Herman J. Norton, director of health educa- 
tion in the Rochester public schools, is in 
charge of the local arrangements. Convention 
headquarters will be in the Seneca Hotel. 


—— ~ 


Special Feature Planned 
for Basketball Tournament 


At the final basketball tournament of the 
public high school association season which 
will be held at Syracuse University on March 
26th to 28th, a foul shooting contest will be 
staged as a special feature. This will be an 
experiment, and participation in the contest will 
be limited to three members from each of the 
winning sectional teams that will be in attend- 
ance at the final championships. The event 
will be held at 2 o'clock on Friday afternoon, 
March 27th. 

Each contestant will be allowed twenty-five 
trials. If there is a tie for first place fifteen 
additional shots will be allowed to decide the 
winner. Syracuse University authorities have 
arranged for suitable cups and trophies. 
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Regents Plan Celebration for Anniversary of Revolution 


An extensive program for statewide partici- 
pation in the principal civil and military anni- 
versaries of the important years 1776 and 1777 
as New York State’s celebration of the 150th 
the War, has 
been recommended by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Regents. The 
the Board of 
Regents and its adoption by the State is to be 


anniversary of Revolutionary 
pro- 
gram has been approved by 
urged by that body. 

In general the program calls for the observ- 
ance in 1926 of New York’s acceptance of the 
Declaration of Independence and the engage- 
ments of Long Island and White Plains; and 
in 1927 the observance of the anniversary of 
the First State Constitution at Kingston, the 
battles of Oriskany, Bennington and Saratoga 
It also makes provision in these and other years 
for local churches, 


schools and civic bodies of any pertinent inci- 


celebrations by societies, 
dents from 1775 to 1783; and lays stress upon 
the proposal that the significance of the Revo- 
lution be explained to pupils in schools without 
the modification of the regular programs. 

To further this the Board of 
Regents recommends three publications: a New 
York Handbook of the Revolution to awaken 
interest and to outline the program; a Report 
of the Celebration; and a 
Memorial History of New York prepared by 
outstanding historians of the State. 


program, 


Sesquicentennial 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
the New York State Historical Association 
which was authorized by the Legislature to 


report on the celebration, and at the suggestion 
of the Governor, the Board of Regents will 
have general supervision of the program. It 
is planned to have a special sesquicentennial 
executive committee of seven members and an 
executive out the program 
with the cooperation of the historical and patri- 
otic societies of the State and an honorary 
committee of 250 eminent persons representing 
all sections of the State. 

For the proper administration of the cele- 
bration, a total appropriation of $271,500 is 
to be asked, distributed over the 3 years, 1925, 
1926 and 1927. The Board of Regents con- 
fidently expects that the Legislature and the 
Governor will approve this practical program 
for the anniversary celebration. 

In presenting this budget the committee 
pointed out that the following amounts have 


secretary to carry 





been made available for previous celebrations 


1889 Washington Inauguration $200,000 
1907 Jamestown Exposition ....°. 150,000 
1909 Lake Champlain Tercentenary 125,000 
1909 Hudson-Fulton Celebration 500,000 
1913-14 War of 1812............... 280,000 

The committee consists of the following 


representatives of the State Department of 
Education: Dr Frank P. Graves, President of 
the University, Regent Charles B. Alexander, 
Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner of 
Dr A. C. Flick, State 
and Peter Nelson, head of the public records 


Education, Historian, 


section of the Archives and History Division, 
and representative of the New York State His- 
torical Association. 


In presenting its report this committee 


stated: 

The American Revolution is generally recog- 
nized by historians as one of the most im- 
portant factors in world history. It created 
a new Federal Republic on a democratic basis 
out of a portion of the British Empire. It 
helped to liberalize and to democratize the 
remainder of the British Empire. It acceler- 
ated that movement in France which overthrew 


the old régime of the Bourbons. It set the 
example for our sister republics in Latin 
America and the thirty or more _ republics 
girdling the globe. 

In the American Revolution, New York 


occupied the most strategic position both politi- 
cally and militarily and that fact was recog- 
nized by the British and the patriots alike. 
The success of the Revolution was due as much 
to the statesmanship of leaders like George 
Clinton, John Jay, James Duane and Alexander 
Hamilton as to the victories at Oriskany, 
Bennington and Saratoga. New York, handi- 
capped by the fact that her tory population 
was relatively the largest of any of the colonies 
and the further fact that New York City was 
in the hands of the British from 1776 to the 
end of the war, played a noble role in the 
Revolution — one unfortunately not too gener- 
ously recognized by historians living in other 
states. 

The year 1925 marks the beginning of the 
150th anniversary of the American Revolution 
and its momentous consequences. It affords an 
unusual opportunity to reinterpret the birth of 
those new ideas and institutions which made 
us a nation, and to call attention to the honor- 
able part taken by the patriots of New York 
Advantage should be taken of the occasion to 
reawaken an interest in the heroism and seli- 
sacrifice which insured our national existence. 
Newcomers to our land should be instructed in 
America’s splendid past. For these purposes 
appropriate commemorations should be ar- 


ranged throughout the State. 
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Elsie J. Roat 


Elsie J. Roat Resigns 
as District Superintendent 

Elsie J. Roat, superintendent of schools of 
the third district of Ulster county since 
December 1919, has submitted her resignation 
effective February Ist. This action was made 
necessary, she stated, because of failing health. 
She has served with credit and her departure 
is deeply regretted. 

Miss Roat began her educational service in 
1870 in the graded school at Ellenville and 
later taught high school subjects in the Ellen- 
ville Academy. From 1896 until her appoint- 
ment as district superintendent she was instruc- 
tor of the training class at Ellenville. 

In announcing her retirement, the Ellenville 
Journal states: 

She has not only punctually and faithfully 
carried out every duty that the office demanded, 
but has of her own initiative done many things 
which she might easily have evaded. The dis- 
trict will hope that in her successor it may 
secure a superintendent equally as faithful and 
competent; more than that is not to be 
expected. 

ienieiiemas 

The school in District 1, Fayette, was 
destroyed by fire on January 30th. It was not 
occupied at the time of the blaze. 

oman) 

Leaves of absence have been granted to 150 
teachers by the New York City board of edu- 
cation, under its recently adopted sabbatical 
year plan. This plan permits teachers to have 
leaves of absence for travel, study or the 





recovery oi health. 


Teachers Show Heroism 
in Schoolhouse Fires 


The courage and presence of mind of teachers 
averted panics and are reported to have saved 
the lives of a number of children in two recent 
schoolhouse fires in the State. When fire was 
discovered. in a_ structure at 162 Second 
avenue, New York City, leased by the board 
of education as a kindergarten, the forty little 
children were led by their teachers through 
smoke-filled corridors to safety. The other 
fire was in the Denton schoolhouse on the 
Middletown-Goshen road. The sixty children 
in this two-story frame structure were mar- 
shalled into fire drill formation by their teach- 
ers and marched to safety. 

At the time the fire was discovered in the 
New York City school the kindergarten chil- 
dren were singing Mother Goose songs with 
the teachers, Miss Mabel Morrison and Mrs 
Fred Ryan, in charge. As soon as the fire 
was discovered an alarm was sent in and the 
children were instructed to don their wraps 
for a fire drill. As the children marched from 
the burning building their teachers kept up a 
ceaseless stream of banter and encouragement. 

Catherine Doremus and Mary Doyle, both of 
New Hampton, are the two teachers whose 
heroism is praised by the officials of the Denton 
School for leading their charges to safety 
during the fire. The building was a total loss 
and plans have been started for the construc- 
tion of a modern structure. 

—— Ss 

The topics for the March meeting of the 
Cattaraugus County Association of District 
Superintendents are: “What I Am Doing 
with Reading,” by L. Louise Wilhelm; “ Status 
of School Legislation,” by Levi R. Tubbs; and 
“Report of Standard Tests in Arithmetic and 
Reading,” by Gilbert A. Farwell. At the Feb- 
ruary meeting the superintendents asked that 
the system of grade examinations be continued 
until a better plan can be adopted. 

sccpeaiilahdiaieai 

Dr Charles F. Wheelock, former Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education, gave 
the principal address at the dedication of the 
new school at Fultonville on January 6th. 
a 

Taxpayers of North Creek have approved 
the proposition to issue bonds for $150,000 for 
the erection of a new school building. 
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Regents Adopt Rule 
on School Libraries 


At the meeting on January 29, 1925, the 
Board of Regents adopted a rule that after 
September 1, 1925, every school having an aca- 
100 
pupils or over shall be required to establish 
and maintain a school library and to employ 
as librarian a person who has had some library 
training. In schools where the enrolment is 
between 100 and 300 at least 2 
a day are to be given to library work by a 
person holding a school librarian’s one-year 
certificate or one of higher grade. Where the 
enrolment is between 300 and 500, half of the 
school day is to be given to library work by 
a person holding a three-year certificate or one 
of higher grade. Where the enrolment is 
between 500 and 700, at least 5 school periods 
shall be given to library work by a person 
holding a three-year certificate or one of higher 
grade. Where the enrolment is between 700 
and 1000 all of the school day is to be given 
to library work by a person holding a five-year 
certificate or one of higher grade. Where the 
enrolment is over 1000, all of the school day 
is to be given to library work by a person 
holding a school librarian’s permanent certi- 
ficate. 

After September 1, 1926, any school having 
an academic enrolment of over 50 and less than 
100 will also be required to have a trained 
librarian. The requirements for certificates 
are as follows: for the permanent certificate 
college graduation and a year in an approved 
library school; for the five-year certificate, 
graduation from normal school or 2 years of 
college work, and a year in an approved library 
school; for the three-year certificate, a full 
high school course, and a_ teacher-librarian 
course or 6 weeks in a library summer school, 
with 2 years of library experience; for the 
one-year certificate a full high school course 
and 6 weeks in a library summer school. 

After September 1, 1925, no vacancy in the 
position of school librarian is to be filled in 
schools having an academic department with an 
enrolment of over 50 pupils unless the person 
to be appointed holds a school librarian’s cer- 
tificate of the appropriate grade, but no one 
appointed prior to January 29, 1925, shall be 
deprived of his position even though not pos- 
sessed of a certificate. 


demic department with an enrolment of 


school periods 
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State College Will Hold 
Round-Table Conference 


The State College for Teachers at Albany, 
in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education, has invited the high school prin- 
cipals and teachers of the Albany area to a 
round-table conference on Saturday, March 
21st. The program will include conferences in 
rural high school problems; how the principal 
can give effective proposed 
scheme for rating Regents papers; extracur- 
selection and organization of 


supervision; a 


ricular activities ; 


administrative records; and department con- 


ferences in English, modern foreign languages, 
Latin, mathematics, history, 
chemistry, 


civics, biology, 


physics, commerce, and home 
economics. 

Teachers and principals are urged to suggest 
questions for discussion, questions arising out 
of the day’s work. 


Conference 


There will be no formal 


addresses. leaders will introduce 
the subjects and invite a free interchange of 
ideas by the members of the conference. 

The group conferences will open at 10 a. m 
and close at 12 noon. A general luncheon con- 
ference will follow 
from 12.30 to 2 p. m. 


It is urgently requested that 


in the college cafeteria, 
teachers and 
principals send in questions which they desire 
to have discussed. 

Announcements of the conference have been 
sent to superintendents and principals in the 
Dutchess, Ulster, 
Columbia, Rensselaer, Washington, 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Warren, Saratoga, 
Hamilton, Fulton, Montgomery, 
Otsego, Schoharie, Albany and Delaware. 

President A. R. Brubacher 
nounced that other high school teachers who 


following nineteen counties: 
Greene, 


Schenectady, 


also has an- 
find it possible to come to Albany are cordially 
invited to attend the conference. 
a 

Frederick Leighton, superintendent of schools 
at Oswego, has been elected president of the 
organization of Oswego county school super- 
intendents. Mildred G. Pratt, superintendent 
of schools of the first 
county, is secretary. 


district of Oswego 





O—— 

Assistant Commissioner James Sullivan was 
the principal speaker at the dedication of the 
new Scotia High school on February 5th. 
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Recent Books and Novels Recommended to History Pupils 


Lists of comparatively recent books and 
novels likely to prove useful to history pupils 
in high schools has been prepared by a joint 
committee of three associations of history 
teachers. This is a supplemental list’ to the 
compilation of books for reading in history, 
printed in the January 15th issue of the Bulle- 
tin to the Schools. The complete report of the 
committee, with the number of teachers and 
the state universities or state departments of 
education recommending each book, was pub- 
lished in the October 1924 number of the His- 
torical Outlook, and may be obtained from the 
McKinley Publishing Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
publishers of that periodical. 

The supplemental list of comparatively recent 
books, not yet so thoroughly tested as the list 
previously published in the Bulletin, but sug- 
gested as likely to prove useful to secondary 
school pupils is based upon thirty replies to a 
questionnaire sent to a few college and sec- 
ondary school teachers. Books selected were 
recommended by at least two teachers, at least 


one being a teacher in a secondary school. The 
list follows: 

Ancient History 
Botsford, G. W. Hellenic History. Mac- 


millan. 1922 
Ferrero, G. & Barbagallo, C. Short History 


of Rome. 2v. Putnam. 1918-19 

Frank T. History of Rome. (Amer. his- 
torical ser.) Holt. 1923 

Van Hook, L. R. Greek Life and Thought. 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1923 


European and English History 
Munro, D. C. The Middle Ages, 395-1272. 
(Historical ser.) Century. 1921 
Davis, W. S. Life on a Medieval Barony. 
Harper. 1923 
Robinson, H. 


The Development of the 


British Empire. Houghton. 1922 
Trevelyan, G. M. British History in the 
Nineteenth Century. Longmans. 1922 
Gooch, G. P. History of Modern Europe, 

1878-1919. Case 11. 1923 


American History 
Ogg, F. A. The Reign of Andrew Jackson. 
1919 
Orth, S. P. Our Foreigners. 1920 
Dodd, W. E. The Cotton Kingdom. 1919 
Stephenson, N. W. Lincoln and the Union. 


1918 


Hendrick, B. J. The Age of Big Business. 
1919 

Moody, J. The Masters of Capital. 1919 

Seymour, Charles. Woodrow Wilson and 
the World War. 1921 

White, S. E. The Forty-niners. (1921) 

These eight volumes from the Chronicles of 

America, Yale Press, are specifically recommended 
by several teachers. Eight teachers recommended 
the general series, without naming those books which 
had proved useful. “ Presentation is characterized 
by judiciousness of material, and freshness and 
picturesqueness.”” A less expensive, textbook, edi- 
iton was published in 1921. 


Greene, E. B. Foundations of American 
Nationality. (Before 1789.) American 
Book Co. 1922 

Morison, S. E. The Maritime History of 
Massachusetts. Houghton. 1921 

Schlesinger, A. M. New Viewpoints in 
American History. Macmillan. 1922 


Charnwood, L. D. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 1923 


Stephenson, N. W. Lincoln; An Account 


of His Personal Life. Bobbs, Merrill. 
1922 , 

Turner, F. J. The Frontier in American 
History. Holt. 1920 

Dod, W. E. Woodrow Wilson and His 
Work. Doubleday. 1920 

Pupin, M. I. From Immigrant to Inventor. 
Scribner. 1923 
In regard to novels the report states as 

follows: 
The committee has not undertaken to pro- 


nounce upon the comparative historical value 
of over 150 novels recommended by teachers. 
Fiction may be used by the skilful teacher, not 
merely to excite fancy or vague interest, but 
to help a really interested and intellectual pupil 
to go further and learn some reliable history 
and possibly take a first step in a life-long task 
of trying to distinguish between fact and fic- 
tion on some not too difficult point. A wise 
teacher and a growing pupil might profit much 
by some discrimination between the uses and 
abuses of what is curiously called “ historical 
fiction.” For example, the danger of over- 
emphasis of the a-typical, the startling, the 
“run to rescue” might be corrected by getting 
the pupil to read about the more sober but 
more lasting contribution of ordinary citizens 
somewhat like the pupil himself. Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities might have some of its 
misapprehensions lessened by leading the pupil 
to see the more constructive side of the Revo- 
lution (neglected in the novel), as brought out 
in Hazen or Mathews or Hayes, or in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789. 
Kingsley’s Westward, Ho! might induce an 
awakened pupil, interested in both history and 
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literature, to read some of Hakluyt’s Voyages 
of Elizabethan Seamen. The novelist can not 
afford to spoil his story by too close adherence 
to fact, and the pupil should recognize that his 
own “good idea” of the period may be based 
on fancy rather than fact. One frank writer 
of so-called “historical fiction” advised read- 
ers who wished to know history to seek it not 
in his novel; but in the books of history which 
he had himself used. The manifest power of 
fiction to interest should not blind the teacher 
or pupil to the query as to what purpose is 
subserved, and what kind of interest is aroused. 
In fiction, as in financial investment, one may 
easily be misled into putting too great weight 
upon interest and too little upon security. 
Would it not be possible for a well-equipped 
teacher to capitalize the “moment of arrested 
attention” in an exceptional pupil and help 
him to appreciate real historic imagination 
based upon solid facts, as illustrated in Park- 
man’s “lively and scholarly account” of the 
Spanish attack upon the French Huguenots in 
Florida in his Pioneers of France, or the well- 
documented scalping exploit of Hannah Dus- 
tan of Haverhill in Parkman's Frontenac and 
New France? 

To give fiction its due, it is only fair to add 
that novels written by men with historical 
training, and based upon real knowledge of the 
history and literature of the period (like 
Kingsley’s Westward, Ho!, Reade’s Cloister 
and the Hearth, or Davis’ Friend of Caesar, 
and Victor of Salamis) may give the pupil a 
lively appreciation of conditions under which 
people lived. A few such novels put things 
together in a living whole and visualize life 
(in a way in which the historical scholar so 
often fails to do), and may make contribution 
to the development of sound imagination and 
healthy sympathies, without which boys and 
girls would be less lovable, less useful human 
beings than they really are. 

The list of novels, in the order of the num- 
ber of recommendations by teachers, follows: 

Ancient History 
A Friend of Caesar 
Davis. A Victor of Salamis 
Bulwer-Lytton. Last Days of Pompeii 
Wallace. Ben Hur 
Snedeker. The Spartan 


European and English History 


Davis. 


Ivanhoe 

Stevenson. The Black Arrow 
Dickens. Tale of Two Cities 
Scott. Quentin Durward 

Pyle. Men of Iron 

Scott. Talisman 

Scott. Kenilworth 

Doyle. White Company 

Reade. Cloister and the Hearth 


Scott. 
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Kingsley. Westward, Ho! 
Johnston. To Have and To Hold 
Churchill. Richard Carvel 
Churchill. The Crisis 

Churchill. The Crossing 

Atherton. The Conqueror 

Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans 


information 
regarding the period treated and also something 
of the nature of novels may be found in such 


The committee also states that 


books as the following : 
Baker, F. A. A Guide to Historical Fiction. 
New and enl. ed. N. Y. Macmillan. 1914 
Gives brief synopsis of about 5000 or 6000 novels. 
Kaye, J. B. Historical Fiction Chronolog- 
ically and Historically Related. 
1920 
Gives historical outlines and descriptions of periods 


with rather more space to this than to characteriza 
tion of novels. Only about 950 titles listed. 


Chicago. 
Snowden Pub. Co. 


The members of the joint committee are: 

New England History Teachers Association : 
Herbert D. Foster, Dartmouth College; Archi- 
bald Freeman, Phillips Academy, 
Phillip P. Chase, formerly of Milton Academy, 


Andover ; 


Massachusetts, now of Harvard University. 
History Teachers Association of the Middle 

States and Maryland: Dixon R. Fox, Columbia 

University; Daniel C. Knowlton, 

School, New York City. 

Valley Historical 

Wayland J. 


sity of Wisconsin; Howard C. Hill, University 


Lincoln 
Mississippi Association, 
Teachers Section: Chase, Univer- 
of Chicago High School. 
Theodore C. Hailes, 

Drawing Teacher, Is Dead 

Theodore C. 
supervisor of drawing in the Albany public 
schools, died on February 5th at the age of 
73 years. He had been confined to his home 
with heart trouble for a week prior to his 
death. 

Mr Hailes was born in Albany in 1852 and 
attended the public schools of that city, being 
graduated in 1875 from the Albany High 
School which was then known as the Albany 
Free Academy. 

de was principal of an elementary school in 
for a short 


Hailes, for the past 47 years 


Rensselaer time before he was 
appointed to have charge of the public school 
drawing in Albany. 
known instructors of drawing in the public 


school field. 


He was one of the best 
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ilies te in Education 


It is quite possible that in our daily routine 
of duties in the educational field, whether it be 
as classroom teacher, as supervisor or as ad- 
ministrator, we may lose sight of or at least 
temporarily forget the raison d’étre of our 
work and activity. In the overwhelming mass 
of rules and regulations and in the midst of 
multitudinous details of syllabuses and petty 
requirements of one character and another the 
larger objectives which should, after all, deter- 
mine our procedure may be entirely overlooked. 

We must remember as school teachers or 
officials that the fundamental and underlying 
purpose of the public school program is quite 
as much a matter of concern to parents and 
patrons of the public schools as it is to those 
immediately concerned with the work of the 
school program. Much of our work in the 
classroom and our activities in the organization 
of syllabuses and courses of study would be 
very much more sane if worked out on the 
basis of the larger principles which should 
determine the place of these activities in the 
development of the youth for their responsi- 
bilities as citizens and as worthy members of 
the social group. 

It is very worth while at times to pause in 
our procedure for the purpose of taking ob- 
servations which would aid us very greatly in 
determining our course. The usual syllabus 
construction would be very much more sane if, 
instead of beginning with the study of the 
details of work from grade to grade as is usu- 


done, time were taken to set up briefly 


ally 
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but clearly the purposes and objectives toward 
which the work should aim. 

Such statements regarding the major pur- 
pose and objectives of the school program are 
not often found. This is probably due to the 
fact that so much attention is given to the 
questions of petty detail rather than to the 
major purposes of the work. It is the broad 
general view which must be the determining 
factor in evaluating all questions regarding the 
detail of school procedure. 

The following statement regarding the pur- 
pose and objectives of the elementary school 
program from the Provisional Code of Regu- 
lations for Public Elementary Schools in 
England is so worth while, so broad in its 
interpretation of the functions of the school 
and so rich in its suggestions as to the major 
purposes of the work that it is printed here 
in full: 

The purpose of the public elementary school 
is to form and strengthen the character and 
to develop the intelligence of the children 
entrusted to it, and to make the best use of 
the school years available, in assisting both 
girls and boys, according to their different 
needs, to fit themselves, practically as well as 
intellectually, for the work of life. ; 

With this purpose in view it will be the aim 
of the school to train the children carefully 
in habits of observation and clear reasoning, 
so that they may gain an intelligent acquain- 
tance with some of the facts and laws of 
Nature; to arouse in them a living interest in 
the ideals and achievements of mankind, and 
to bring them to some familiarity with the 
literature and history of their own country; 
to give them some power over language as an 
instrument of thought and expression, and, 
while making them conscious of the limitations 
of their knowledge, to develop in them such a 
taste for good reading and thoughtful study as 
will enable them to increase_ that knowledge 
in after years by their own efforts. 

The school must at the same time encourage 
to the utmost the children’s natural activities 
of hand and eye by suitable forms of practical 
work and manual instruction; and afford them 
every opportunity for the healthy development 
of their bodies, not only by training them in 
appropriate physical exercises and encouraging 
them in organized games, but also by instruct- 
ing them in the working of some of the simpler 
laws of health. _ _ 

It will be an important though subsidiary 
object of the school to discover individual chil- 
dren who show promise of exceptional capac- 
ity, and to develop their special gifts (so far 
as this can be done without sacrificing the 
interests of the majority of the children), so 
that they may be qualified to pass at the proper 
age into secondary schools, and be able to 














derive the maximum benefit from the education 
there offered them. : 

And, though their opportunities are but brief, 
the teachers can yet do much to lay the foun- 
dations of conduct. They can endeavor, by 
example and influence, aided by the sense of 
discipline which should pervade the school, to 
implant in the children habits of industry, self- 
control, and courageous perseverance in the 
face of difficulties; they can teach them to 
reverence what is noble, to be ready for self- 
sacrifice, and to strive their utmost after purity 
and truth; they can foster a strong sense of 
duty, and instil in them that consideration and 
respect for others which must be the founda- 
tion of unselfishness and the true basis of all 
good manners; while the corporate life of the 
school, especially in the playground, should 
develop that instinct for fair play and for loy- 
alty to one another which is the germ of a 
wider sense of honor in later life. 

In all these endeavors the school should 
enlist, as far as possible, the interest and co- 
operation of the parents and the home in a 
united effort to enable the children not merely 
to reach their full development as individuals, 
but also to become upright and useful members 
of the community in which they live, and 
worthy sons and daughters of the country to 
which they belong. 

This most illuminating statement of the pur- 
pose of the elementary school has been used 
by the writer frequently during the past year 
at educational meetings over the State. Sev- 
eral requests have been received for copies. 
We are very glad to present it in the Bulletin, 
feeling that it will be of considerable interest 
not only to those directly engaged in school 
work, but also to those who are interested 
indirectly in the public schools. The material 
should be especially helpful to those engaged 
in the preparation of syllabuses or the organiza- 
tion of courses of instruction. Not often will 
one find within the same compass so inclusive 
and so sound a summary of the fundamental 
principles governing the public school program. 

Grorce M. WILEy 


——(»———_ 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence, Cincinnati, 
February 21-27 
National Council of Education, Cincinnati, 


February 25-26 


Teachers conference, first district of Allegany 
county, Houghton, February 20 
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New Eligibility Rule 

A new rule of the New York State Public 
High School Athletic Association, which went 
into effect in the fall of 1924, requires a candi- 
date for an athletic team to have passed at 
least 9 school credit hours in his preceding 
semester in order to be eligible for participa- 
tion in interscholastic athletics during the suc- 
ceeding semester. 

This rule has resulted in several schools 
being obliged to drop from their athletic teams 
for the second semester of this school year 
boys who were eligible during the fall and 
early winter season. At first glance this would 
seem to be a hardship on those boys and on 
the teams with which they have been playing. 
On second thought all schoolmen will realize 
that the rule is very just and that it should 
result in a more careful checking up of the 
daily and weekly standing of the boys who are 
playing on the teams. 

In order to represent a school a candidate 
for a team must be maintaining a passing 
grade in at least 14 hours of work. If a player 
from week to week receives a passing mark 
and yet in the examinations for the semester 
finds it impossible to pass a minimum of 9 
school credit hours, it may be assumed that 
some mistaké must have been made in the 
records which rated him as doing satisfactory 
work previous to the examinations. Teachers 
must realize more than ever before their obli- 
gation to the pupil. 
doing satisfactory class work and allow him 
to participate in athletic sports, it is their duty 
to the boy to make sure that he is doing satis- 
factory work, and not allow him or his parents 
to be deceived until the time of reckoning. 


Wher they rate him as 


Those interested mainly in the success of 
athletic teams of schools are being made to 
realize by this new rule that it is better to keep 
a candidate off the squad a week or two at a 
time when his school record is suffering than 
to lose the benefit of his participation on all 
teams for an entire school semester. School 
principals, teachers and coaches will find it 
very profitable to make a careful study of 
the eligibility rules and approved rulings con- 
tained in the year book of the State Public 
High School Athletic Association. 

DanteL CHASE 
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Educational Bills Introduced in Legislature 


Among the bills introduced in the Legisla- 
ture since the previous summary printed in the 
Bulletin to the Schools are the following pro- 
posed measures of general educational interest: 

Senate Bill Print No. 118 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 461 propose to authorize and em- 
power the Commissioner of Education to 
execute all necessary contracts for the erection 
and construction of an additional building or 
buildings at the State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y., to be known as the William J. 
Milne hall, and appropriates $250,000 plus a 
reappropriation of $75,000 for such purpose. 
Referred to finance committee of Senate and 
ways and means committee of Assembly. 

Senate Bill Print No. 127 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 240 propose to authorize the trustees 
of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University to execute the neces- 
sary contracts for the erection and construction 
of a building, including permanent equipment, 
for the New York State Ranger School, on a 
site now owned by the State of New York at 
Wanakena, to be selected by the trustees and 
the State Architect. Referred to finance com- 
mittee of Senate and ways and means commit- 
tee of Assembly. 

Senate Bill Print No. 151 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 340 propose to amend the Education 
Law by inserting a new article to be known as 
article 2-a, section 35. The article prohibits 
discriminations based on sex in the employment 
of teachers in any school, college, university, 
or other educational institution in this State 
which is supported in whole or in part from 
public funds, or which is exempt from taxes. 
The amendment provides that this provision 
shall apply with reference to appointment and 
assignment, but not to compensation. Referred 
to public education committees. 

Senate Bill Print No. 236 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 388 seek to authorize the local board 
of managers of the Potsdam State Normal and 
Training School to enter into an agreement 
with the Crane Normal Institute, for the pur- 
chase of certain premises in the village of 
Potsdam, adjoining the State Normal School 
site, upon which premises is now located and 


maintained the Crane Normal Institute. It 


further provides that after the acquisition of 
such property the Crane Normal Institute shall 


become a department of the State Normal 
School at Potsdam and shall be known as the 
Crane Department of Music of such state 
normal and training school. Referred to finance 
committee of Senate and ways and means com- 
mittee of Assembly. 

Bill Print No. 258 seeks to amend 
subdivision 11 of section 1100 of the Educa- 
tion Law which provides that the “average 
salary” or “final average salary” shall mean 
the average annual compensation earnable as 
a teacher during the 5 years of service immedi- 
ately preceding his date of retirement, or it 
shall mean the average annual compensation 
earnable as a teacher during any 10 consecu- 
tive years of state service, said 10 years to be 
selected by the applicant prior to the date of 
retirement. This definition of average salary 
or final average salary is to apply to and 
govern all teachers’ retirement systems whether 
created by general or special law and whether 
or not members therein are included in the 
system established by the Education Law. 
Referred to public education committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 287 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 400 seek to amend subdivision 44 
of the county law in relation to public health 
nurses. It provides that such nurses shall work 
under the direction of a committee of mem- 
bers of the board of supervisors, to be known 
as the committee on public health. With the 
approval of such committee the trustee or 
board of trustees of any common school dis- 
trict, or the board of education of any union 
free school district within the county, may 
designate any such nurse as a school nurse to 
perform, in addition to her other duties, the 
duties of a school nurse, for any school or 
schools under such respective trustee, board of 
trustees, or board of education. Referred to 
committees on internal affairs. 

Senate Bill Print No. 298 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 400 propose to amend subdivision 6 
of section 493 of the Education Law. It 
seeks to increase the amount which the State 
pays for tuition to any union free school dis- 


Senate 


trict maintaining an academic department on 
account of the attendance at that academic 
department of nonresident pupils, from $50 to 
$100 per year. Referred to public education 


committees. 
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Senate Bill Print No. 304 proposes to amend 
section 414 of the Education Law relating to 
the equalization of valuations and school taxes 
in joint districts. The amendment provides 
that in a joint district that is not within the 
jurisdiction of a district superintendent of 
schools, the duties which would otherwise be 
performed by the district superintendent, under 
this per- 
formed by the board of education of such dis- 


the provisions of section, shall be 


trict. Referred to public education committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 305 proposes to amend 
section 697 of the Education Law, known as 
the by raising the 


quota to be apportioned to a school district on 


physical education law, 
account of the employment of a teacher of 
physical education, from $600 to $700 per year. 
Referred to finance committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 306 proposes to amend 
section 571 of the Education Law, known as 
the medical inspection law. It seeks to elim- 
inate the provision now in the section that a 
school physician in order to be legally quali- 
fied must have practised medicine in this State 
for a period of 2 years prior to his employ- 
ment as a school medical inspector. The 
amendment provides that a school physician 
must be authorized to practise medicine and 
must possess such further qualications as may 
be prescribed by the Regents of the University. 

The bill also seeks to authorize any board 
of education or addition to the 
employment of school nurses, to employ such 
health experts as may be required. 


trustees, in 


It also seeks to amend section 572 of the 
Education Law by providing that each pupil 
in attendance upon a public school shall pre- 
sent a health certificate signed by a duly 
licensed physician describing the condition of 
the pupil when the examination was made, 
which shall not be more than 15 days prior 
to the presentation of such certificate. Such 
certificate shall be submitted to the principal 
in charge of the school within 15 days after 
the pupil’s entrance into the school. 

This bill also seeks to amend section 575 
of the Education Law by eliminating specific 
mention of particular diseases, upon the evi- 
dence of which a child may be excluded from 
school and sent to his home, and substitutes 
for such list the following general provision: 
“any contagious or infectious disease report- 


st 
ws 
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able under the public health law.” Referred 
to public health committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 307 proposes to amend 
section 817 of the Education Law relating to 
the salary of the president of the State College 
for Teachers and to the classification and sal- 
aries of the professors, principals and teachers 
in the State College for Teachers and in the 
state normal schools. It creates a new posi- 
tion in the* faculty of the State College for 
Teachers and in the 
‘director of training” 


schools, to 
be named the 
state normal schools an additional classification 
to heads 
ments.” 


state normal 


‘ 


and in 


be known as “ associate of depart- 

This bill also proposes to amend subdivision 
7 of section 817 the Law, by 
providing that with the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Education and the principal of 


a normal school, a teacher may be granted a 


of Education 


leave of absence for travel or study, not to 
exceed 1 year in 7, at the rate of half pay, 
provided such teacher agrees to remain in the 
service of the State for not less than 2 years 
immediately following the expiration of such 
leave. Referred to finance committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 308 proposes to repeal 
article 18-a of the Education Law. The article 
which it proposes to repeal directs the Commis- 
sioner of Education to prescribe a course of 
study in fire protection for use in the schools 
of the State and further requires boards of 
education, trustees, principals and teachers in 
every public or private school in the state to 
cause such instruction to be given to all pupils 
in the school for a period of not less than 15 
minutes each week. 
tion committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 323 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 523 propose to authorize and em 
power the of to 
make contracts for the erection and construc- 
tion of a state normal school building at White 
Plains on the site already acquired for such 
school. It proposes to appropriate the sum of 
$750,000 for the purpose. Referred to finance 
committee of Senate and ways and means com- 
mittee of Assembly. 

Senate Bill Print No. 332 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 515 propose to amend subdivision 4 
of section 254 of the Education Law. They 
propose to give the board of education of every 
union free school district whose limits do not 


Referred to public educa- 


Commissioner Education 
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correspond with those of an incorporated vil- 
lage, authority to fix the compensation of the 
school tax collector, which shall be in lieu of 
all fees or other charges to which a school 
district tax collector may be entitled under the 
present provisions of the law. In case a board 
of education does fix such compensation in lieu 
of fees, then thereafter all fees or other 
charges collected by such collector upon school 
taxes shall belong to the district and shall be 
paid into the school district funds. Referred 
to public education committees. 

Senate Bill Print No. 363 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 166 propose to amend subdivision 1 
of section 467 of the Education Law in such 
a way as to permit a school district to issue 
bonds for the purpose of paying any judgment 
that may have been obtained against the dis- 
trict. Referred to public education com- 
mittees. 

Senate Bill Print No. 371 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 509 propose to amend sections 387 
and 392 of the Education Law and adds two 
new sections to be known as sections 395-a and 
503. Section 395-a proposes to transfer from 
the Commissioner of Education to the board 
of school directors the authority to remove a 
district superintendent of schools. It also pro- 
poses to give the district superintendent of 
schools authority to make contracts with all 
teachers in the elementary schools under his 
jurisdiction, to designate the school in which 
such teacher is to teach, or transfer such 
teacher from one school to another, to audit 
payrolls of such teacher, and to remove such 
teacher for causes specified in the statute. 

Section 503 proposes that after August 1, 
1925 the salaries of all teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades in public schools shall be paid by 
the State. Referred to finance committee of 
Senate and public education committee of 
Assembly. 

Senate Bill Print No. 416 is substantially the 
same bill as was introduced in the Legislature 
last year known as the Committee of 21 bill, or 


the community bill. It proposes to establish 


an entirely new statewide organization for the 
purpose of taxation and administration of rural 
schools and rural school districts. 
public education committee. 
Assembly Bill Print No. 229 proposes to 
add a new section to the Education Law to be 
known as section 579-b. 


Referred to 


It provides that every 
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county of the State shall employ a county 
supervisor to supervise the education of chil- 
dren with retarded mental development. The 
bill provides that one-half the salary shall be 
paid by the State through the apportionment 
of a quota for the supervisor and one-half is 
to be paid jointly by the cities, union free 
school districts and school districts within the 
county. The legislative authority of the county 
is authorized to determine the salary of such 
supervisor. The bill requires that the super- 
visor shall be a licensed physician with at least 
5 years’ experience in the treatment of mental 
disorders and diseases. It also provides that 
these mentally retarded children shall be re- 
quired to attend upon special courses until they 
are 18 years of age. Referred to public edu- 
cation committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 306 proposes to 
amend subdivisions e and hk of section 601 of 
the Education Law, known as the part-time or 
continuation school law. Subdivision e is 
amended in such a way as to provide that the 
parent or guardian of a minor, who is required 
to attend part-time or continuation school or 
class, shall have the option of sending such 
minor to an appropriate evening school instead 
of to a part-time or continuation school or 
class. Referred to public education committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 
amend subdivision ¢ of section 601 of the Edu- 
cation Law, known as the part-time or con- 
tinuation school law. It provides that a minor 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years, who is 
required to attend a part-time or continuation 
school or class for not less than 4 hours a week 
that the school is in session, may substitute 
for such requirements attendance upon ap- 
proved secondary instruction for not less than 
6 hours a week for a period of not less than 
16 weeks. Referred to public education com- 
mittee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 632 proposes to 
amend section 150 of the election law in such 
a way as to abolish literacy tests for voters 
at any general or special elections hereafter 
held. Referred to judiciary committee. 


552 


proposes to 


Tacoma and 
was formally 
accommodates 


The new $600,000 school at 
Parkside avenues, Buffalo, 
opened on February 2d. It 
1200 pupils. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Committee of Fifty-one 





Tavern, 


It has been said that Massachusetts began 
the Revolution, but New York gave the first 
impulse to the Union: 
2, 1772, the town of Boston ap- 


Massachusetts, because 
on November 2, 
pointed a committee of correspondence, con- 
sisting of James Otis, Samuel Adams, Joseph 
Warren, Benjamin Church and William Dennie, 
to state the rights of the colonies; New York, 
because on May 23, 1774, the New York com- 
mittee of fifty-one, in correspondence with the 
Boston committee, declared itself in favor of 
“a Congress of deputies from the colonies in 


general,” to be “assembled without delay.” It 
should be noted that on June 13, 1764, the 
Massachusetts house of representatives ap- 


pointed a committee of correspondence empow- 
ered to invite “the several assemblies on this 
to join efforts to prevent, 
through agents in England, the imposition of a 
stamp act and other forms of colonial taxation. 
. The men who met May 19, 1774, at the 
Merchants Coffee House in New York City, 
to concert a plan of action by the colonies in 


continent ” in 


the crisis created by acts of parliament which 
closed the port of Boston and abolished self- 


New 


York City 


government in Massachusetts, represented the 
elements of opposition to coercive legislation. 
They were described at the time as merchants 
and mechanics, and the committee of fifty-one, 
approved at that meeting, although made up 
largely of merchants, received the acquiescence 
of the others. The first name was John Alsop 
and the fifty-first, Francis Lewis, merchants. 
The lawyers were represented by men of the 
rank of James Duane, John Jay and Peter Van 
Schaack (later a loyalist). As the lawyers of 
New York had been the foremost in protest 
and agitation against the obnoxious acts of 
parliament, it was evidently felt that their con- 
tinued devotion to the American cause could 
be assumed. 

Prominent members of this historic commit- 
tee were Peter Van Brugh Livingston, a retired 
merchant, Philip Livingston, who had taken 
part in the Stamp Act Congress and was to 
sign the Declaration of Independence, Isaac 
Sears and Alexander McDougall, aggressive 
popular leaders, the latter a major general in 
the Revolution, Low (a _ loyalist 
later). 


and Isaac 
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The chief distinction of the committee of 
fifty-one is the letter mentioned, advising that 
the aggrieved colonies meet by deputies for the 
recovery of their rights. In that paper occur 
memorable words: “From a_ virtuous 
and spirited union much be expected, 
while the feeble efforts of a few will only be 
attended with mischief and disappointment to 
themselves, and triumph to the adversary of our 
liberty.” The elements of opposition to the 
measures of Lord North were not at once fused 
Numerous meetings 


these 
may 


into an effective front. 
were held and there were clashes of opinion; 
but the committee kept its central object stead- 
ily in view. When, on July 28th, the election 
of delegates to the first Continental Congress 
by a popular poll was held, the five men chosen 
were members of the original committee of 
fifty-one. They were James Duane, John Jay, 
Philip Livingston, Isaac Low and John Alsop. 
The Congress met on September 5th in Car- 
penters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Favorite meeting places of the patriots 
during the days so fruitful of consequence to 
the cause of freedom were Burns’ Coffee House 
Equally with Faneuil 
these buildings 
American Lib- 


and Fraunces’ Tavern. 
Hall of Boston, 
deserves the title, 


erty.” 


each ot 
“Cradle of 
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Mount Vernon School 
Places Pupils Successfully 


The placement department of the part-time 
school in Mount Vernon has made its hundredth 
placement. This department has been func- 
tioning for 5 months and has made an investi- 
gation of each job and also of each pupil's 
Only such pupils as can be recom- 
Each position 


record. 
mended are sent to fill positions. 
is looked into so that it may be recommended 
to the pupil. The the placement 
can be measured by the number of employers 
who apply repeatedly for boys and girls. 

The jobs obtained for the boys and girls of 
the part-time school cover almost every voca- 
tion, pupils having been placed in offices, stores, 
factories, building trades, printing offices, and 
Records showing 


success of 


in homemaking positions. 
advancement in work and salary of the pupils 
are kept by the part-time schocl. One boy's 
record shows an increase from $15 to $27 a 


week in 4 months. 
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F. M. Westfall Dies 
after 50 Years as Teacher 


After a half century of service as a teacher, 
F. M. Westfall died at his home in Trumans- 
burg on October 28, 1924. He was 70 years 
old. He began teaching in district schools in 
1871, teaching during the winter months and 
attending the Winfield Academy and _ the 
Whitestown Seminary during the spring and 
fall terms. He entered the Albany Normal 
School in 1874 and in 1877 began teaching in 
Jordanville. He also held positions in Rich- 
field Springs, Bridgewater, Oriskany Falls, 
Unadilla, in New York State, Park Rapids in 
Minnesota, and Thatford Academy in Ver- 
mont, returning to this State to teach in Round 
Lake, Trumansburg, Fort Covington, Carmel 
and Lima. 

Under his direction the schools at Richfield 
Springs, Bridgewater, Oriskany Falls, Unadilla 
and Lima were organized as union and high 
schools. He obtained his master of arts degree 
from the University of Indiana. 

At the close of his forty-fifth year of teach- 
ing, he was advised by his physician to spend 
his life out of When the war caused 
a shortage of principals, however, he went to 
Lima to organize a high school. He retired 
in June 1922. 


doors. 
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Superintendents Use 
Newspapers To Tell of Schools 


School supplements in newspapers are being 
used effectively by several communities. It has 
recently come to the attention of the Depart- 
ment that the district superintendents of Cort- 
land county, W. K. Patrick, Mrs Ada M. 
Shuler and Edwin M. Preston, are cooperating 
in promoting a school news section in the 
Cortland Democrat. Items used include com- 
position work, special topics such as original 
poems, perfect attendance reports, honor rolls, 
and general school news such as improvements 
equipment, school meetings, 


in building and 


additions to school libraries, junior projects, 
school exercises, etc. 

W. E. Pierce, superintendent of schools of 
the third district of Erie county, is also pro- 
moting a school news supplement in an East 


Aurora paper. 











po 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 


Library 


Athearn, W. S. Character building in a 


democracy. N. Y. Macmillan. 1924. 
$1.75 

The dean of the School of Religious Education 
and Social Service, Boston University, presents a 
“book that should be universally and consistently 
read by statesmen and financiers, by preachers and 
teachers. The facts must be known and heeded, 
the remedies must be studied and applied.” The 
author has specialized in the study of the prob 
lems involved and in the proposed remedies through 
the school and the church and the Washington 
Gladden lectureship has given him an “ opportunity 
to present by far the most important study scien- 
tifically, educationally and religiously that has been 
made thus far.” 


Bagley, W. C. & Keith, J. A. H. Introduc- 


tion to teaching. N. Y. Macmillan. 1924. 
$1.80 


A survey of the field of teaching intended as an 
introduction to a series that shall cover the ground 
in detail for students of college grade in profes- 
sional schools for teachers. The place of teaching 
among occupations, the materials of education, the 
nature of mind and the laws of learning, the teach 
er’s problem of adapting material to individual 
capacities, the desired outcomes of teaching and 
learning, the essential qualifications for teaching 
and the types of educational systems are treated 
in this preliminary volume. 


Boas, Belle. Art in the school. Garden 


City, N. Y. Doubleday. 1924. $3 

Being a book of appreciation as well as one 
devoted to the art course throughout the school 
years, this volume is of immense benefit to the 
teacher. For most pupils an art course can be only 
the development of a_ sense of the beautiful and 
Miss Boas’ book shows how this is best accomplished. 
Art instruction through each grade and the high 
school years is also carefully outlined so that the 
teacher is given a complete perspective of the whole 
course and of its teaching aims. 


Teaching of English in 
junior high schools: a study of methods 


and devices. Boston. Houghton. 1924. 
$1.20 

An attempt to combine some of the devices for 
effective teaching in junior high school English 
which the writer has learned from experience, from 
the practices of successful teachers and from 
reading. Recognizing that courses of study neces- 
sarily vary, she does not attempt to tell what to 
teach, 


Haynes, M. W. Teaching shop work. Bos- 


ton. Ginn. 1924. $1.40 


Teaching shop work is the only book of its kind 
on the market. There are definite suggestions on 
lesson planning, job analysis, systems of marking, 
tool room management, etc. 

“Teaching shop work should be in the hands of 
every student in the teacher-training classes con 
ducted under the Smith-Hughes law I should like 
to see every shop teacher in the high schools, junior 
high schools, continuation schools, vocational schools 
and elementary schools secure a personal copy. I 
say this emphatically because I know what he needs 
and what he is looking for and here it i Arthur 

Lean, 








Hosic, J. F. & Chase, S. E. Brief guide to 


the project method. Yonkers, N.Y. World 
Book Co. 1924. $2 

This practical manual evaluates the project 
method and shows what it should accomplish and 
what it has actually accomplished, It deals first 
with the theory of the project method, then describes 
a number of sample projects and lastly gives hints 
and helps for project teachers in geography, history, 
the “tool subjects,”” composition and literature. 


Koos, L. V. The high school principal: his 


training, experience and _ responsibilities. 
Boston. Houghton. 1924. $1.20 


A concise summary of the main results of a com- 
prehensive inquiry into the present status of Amer 
ican high school principals, The chief purpose of 
the investigation underlying this volume, according 
to its author, is to inquire into the extent to which 
the high school principalship has been profession 
alized as well as to assist in marking out lines of 
further professionalism, To suppiy the data for 
this study, inquiry blanks were received from the 
principals of over 400 high schools, comprising 
groups representing all sizes of schools and all the 
principal divisions of the United States. Topics 
covered are the sex distribution and salaries of 
principals, the principal's training, his experience 
and professional ability, his time for administrative 
and supervising activities and his responsibilities in 
the present status of American high school prin 
cipals. 


Lyman, R. L. The mind at work. Chicago 


Scott, Foresman. 1924. $1.60 


Efficient methods and proper habits of study have 
long been recognized as the chief contribution 
the school or college may make to its pupils’ equip- 
ment for life. This book is easily the most usable 
volume of the kind for the upper high school and 
college years. It may fit into the course of study 
without adding another subject to the already large 
number which our young people must skim over. 
Sections of chapters typically consist of three parts: 
(1) introduction by author, (2) a notable chapter 
from a notable book relevant to the subject, (3) 
exercises and suggested readings. 


Training for the professions and allied occu- 


pations. Facilities available to women in 
the United States. N. Y. City. Bureau 
of vocational information. $3.50 

A comprehensive report of training opportunities 
for women in all the major occupational fields. Each 
of the twenty-three chapters deals with one major 
occupation and contains a description of the kinds 
of training available and a directory of universities, 
technical and professional schools with information 
as to courses, tuition, scholarships and fellowships; 
also a general survey of the field, with considera- 
tion of its numerical importance, the position of 
women, the outlook for its future development. 


Wallin, J. E. W. The education of handi- 


capped children. Boston. Houghton. 


1924. $2.25 
The results of a long and intensive study of all 
types of handicapped children are presented in this 
book. It affords a brief survey of the history of 
the care and the training of handicapped children 
and the technical requirements for the successful 
organization and teaching of special classes for 
children who are mentally retarded, delinquent, 
speech defective, crippled, deaf, blind, hard of 
hearing or semisighted. It also contains a helpful 
discussion of the aims of constructive work in behalf 
of the mentally defective. 
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Examination Changes Proposed in Modern Languages 


In the June 1925 Regents examinations in 
French and Spanish a trial is expected to be 
made of the new-type tests, largely of the true- 
false character of questions, in addition to the 
examination questions previously asked. Com- 
plete information will be sent to schools some 
time in May. 

Beginning with June 1927 a mass test in 
hearing, that is, an “aural” test, will, it is 
expected, be an integral part of the Regents 
examinations in French, German and Spanish. 
This is a proposed innovation which follows 
as a result of the adoption of a rule by the 
Board of Regents that “oral credit” should 
be obligatory for teachers of French, German 
and Spanish on and after September 1926. It 
is expected that Regents credit for the written 
examination and the “aural” tests will be ap- 
portioned on the 3-2 basis (3 counts for the 
written test to 2 counts for the aural test for 
every year of passing rating). 

The new-type tests referred to above test 
largely a passive or recognitional knowledge 
of the foreign language and permit objectivity 
of rating. They deal largely with vocabulary 
and forms and inferential relations. It is not 
expected, according to present knowledge, that 


A34m-F25-16,500(3542) 


they can ever entirely replace “version” and 
“theme”; and they do not test “ear” and 
“tongue” (hearing and speaking). 

The aural test might be limited to 45 minutes 
or 1 hour. Such tests have already been given 
successfully in Cornell, Columbia and Prince- 
ton universities. The test for the elementary 
grade will consist of: (1) an exercise in 
writing easy prose from dictation in the foreign 
language; (2) the reproduction in English of 
a short passage in the foreign language read 
by the examiner; (3) the writing of answers 
in the foreign language to questions asked by 
the examiner in the foreign language based 
on a short passage of connected prose read 
aloud by the examiner just before the ques- 
tions are asked. The aural test for the inter- 
mediate grade (three years examination) will 
be similar except that the passage for dictation 
is more difficult and the passage to be repro- 
duced must be summarized in the foreign 
language instead of in English. 

Full announcement, with sample question 
papers, will be sent to the schools as soon as 
definitive action has been taken by the Depart- 
ment. 
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